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After washing, sands usually contain a considerable proportion
of water which must be removed before they can be used. Various
methods are employed to effect this de-watering ; they may be
subdivided into (a) sedimentation; (b) filtration; (c) centrifuging;
and (d) evaporation or drying.
Sedimentation is very commonly used, and is applied in various
ways. The simplest method is to run the sand and water into large
settling pits. After a time, the sand falls to the bottom and the
clear water is allowed to run off through an overflow pipe, or through
a series of openings in the side of the pit. This method has long
been used in the purification of china clay and in other industries,
the chief disadvantage being that it is very slow and the space
occupied is considerable. Moreover, the removal of the sand by
hand labour is costly, so that more rapid methods which include
mechanical devices are preferred.
The settling pits may be rectangular or circular with vertical
sides, but it is usually more convenient to use inverted cones, the
sand being discharged through a valve at the apex of the cone.
The mixture of sand and water is supplied to the cone either just
over the rim or through a vertical pipe in the centre of the cone.
Both these arrangements have the disadvantage of forming " banks "
on the sides of the cone unless special precautions are taken (see
Cone Washers, p. 394), as by providing a combination of washer
and separator as in the cone washers previously described. In
some cases the wet sand is tipped into a conical hopper and is
allowed to settle. The sand is then drawn off through a valve in
the bottom of the cone, whilst the water remains behind or is run
off through an overflow.
In the Boylan separator the cone is suspended from the arm of
a balance, the other arm being provided with a counterpoise, so
that when a sufficient weight of material enters the cone its equi-
librium is displaced, the cone sinks, and thereby opens a valve at
its base and so discharges some of the sand. The cone then rises,
and the process is repeated as often as may be necessary. In the
conical sand separator made by the Link Belt Co., Philadelphia,
U.S.A. (Fig. 105), the cone is suspended from a system of levers
attached to a valve in the apex of the cone. The mixture of sand
and water flows into the top of the cone, the sand falling to the
bottom and the water passing away by the overflow pipe. The
weight of the sand gradually causes the cone to sink, and doing so
opens the valve, thus releasing some of the sand, which falls into
a bin, restoring the balance and closing the valve. This device is
therefore entirely automatic, provided the sand is sufficiently free
from stones, etc., not to choke the valve. A cone 6 ft. diameter at
the top will deal with 5 tons or 1000 gallons of a mixture of sand                   1,
and water per minute.                                                                                       f!
A counterpoise separator of a different shape is made by the                   If
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